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FOR THE FUN OF IT. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ Just look at them loving lovyers !” said 


Harry Mears, glancing from his companion to a | 


| 
| 
| 


young man and maiden, who, for the moment ; 


. . . 4 
unconscious that they were in the midst of a large | 


company, were leaning towards each other, and 
looking into cach other’s faces in rather a re- 
markable manner. “ Isn’titridicnious? I thought 
Fisher liad more sense than to do so. 
Grant; she always was a little weak. 

The friend looked at the couple and smiled. 
* Tis ridiculous, certainly,” be remarked. 
havn't they sense enough to keep these little love- 
passages for private occasions ?” 

* Clara, with all her silliness, used to be a right 
Mears. “ But since 
Fisher, 


oninteresting, 


pleasant companion,” said 
affair between her and vhe has 
and She 


anybody but him, and really 


this love 
become intolerably dull 
doesn’t care a fig for 
appears to think it e task to be even polite to an old 
acquaintance. [ don't think she has cause to be 
quite so elated with ler conqnest us this comes 
to ; nor to feel that, in possessing the love of a 
man like Fisher, she is independent of the world, 
and may show off the  indifierence she fecls to 
every one. Fisher is 


neither a Socrates nor a 


clever cnough, but he is 
saint.” 


* He will suit her very well, kimagine.” 


As to Clara ! 


* Why : 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


| themselves in a matter thet d 


‘ feeling —She had been several times addr 


* Yes 5 they will make a passable Darby and | 


Joun, no’ doubt. Stil, it always vexes me to 
see people who pretend to any sense acting in this 
way.” 
“ Tthink it more her fault than his. 
“ So dol. She has shown a disposition to bill 
and coo from the first. At Mangum’s party, last 
week, she made me sick. I tried to get her hand 


but no. Close to the side of Fisher 


” 


for a dance 5 
she adhered, like a fixture, and could hardly force 
her tips into'a smile for any oneelse. ‘Fhe gipsy ! 
I'd punieh her for all this, if I eould just hit upon a 
good plan of doing it.” 


his head into a thougltful position, “ can't we 


“ Oh dear !” i 


“Tt is a fact.” 

“Was she serious ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ! Serious as the grave. 
was laughing to me about it, 


Caroline 
Nearly every one ! 
notices the silliness of ler conduct, and the weak- 
ness she displays in forever talking about and 
praising him.” 
down a little when 
she could overhear me, just for the fun of the thing.” 
“ Sowould I. Capital! That will do, exactly, 
We must watch an opportunity, and if we can get 


*““T would like to run him 


within ear-shot of her any time that she is by her. | 
self, we must abuse Fisher right and left, without | 
appearing to notice that she is listening to what we 
Say, or, mdced, anywhere near us.” 

“ Right! That’s the very thing! 
capital fan.” 

Thus, 


It will. be 


the thonchtless young men meddling 


id not coneern th 1e0), 
determined upon a very questionabie piece of folly. 
All that they said of the love 


It. was true that they did show rather more prefer- 


rs Was exaggeration. 
ence for each other in company than just accorded 
with good taste ; but this, while it provoked a 
smile from the many, irritated only the few. 

Clara Grant, notwithstanding the light manner 
in which the two young men had spoken of her, 
was a girl of good scnse good, les, and deep 


essed by 


but, with | 


prinely 


young men before Fisher offered his hand ; 
all their attractions, there were defecis about thein, 
ed her 4 


which her habits of close observation enal 


‘ tosee, that caused her to repel their advances, and 


‘ in two Instanees to decline apparently very adyan- 


tageous ofiers of marriage. In the integrity of 
Fisher's character, she had the most uubounded } 


had 
that he was one 


confidence : and she really believed, as she 
suid to Caroline Lee and to others, 
of the purest-minded, most honorable young men 
living. 


Judge, then, with what feelings she overheard, 


- about half an hour alter the plan to disturb her 
‘* Let me see,” remarked the friend, dropping | 


devise a seheme for worrying her a little 2? She is 


certainly a fair subjcct. 
* Yes, it would.” 
“ She evidently thinks Fisher perfeetion.” 
* Oh yes ! There never was such a man before. 


Jt would be fine sport.” 


to jest with her a little, 


) of the most pure-minded, honurable young men | 


living.” 


She actually said to Caroline Lee, who was trying | 
that Fisher was one | 


peace had been formed, the following conversation 
between Mears and his companion, carried on in 
low tones and in aconfidential manner. She was 
sitting close to one side of the folding-doors that 
communicated between the parlors, and they were 
in the adjoining room, concealed from her by the | 
half-partition, yet so close that every word they 
uttered was distinctly heard. Her attention was | 
first arrested by hearing one of them say— 

“ If she knew Fisher 


To which the other responded— 


as well as I du.” 


; What they now promise. 


“ Yes; or as well as. I do. But, poor girl! it 


, isn’t expected that she is to know everything about 


young men who visit her. 


should not.” 


It is better that she 


** Sull, [ am rather surprised that common re. 


; port should not have given her more information 


about Fisher than she seems to possess.” 
*Soam J. But she'll know him betier one of 


\ these days.” 


* Tll warrant you that! Perhaps to her sorrow ; 
though I hope things will turn out differently from 
Don't you think he is 
pretty well done with his wild oats?” 

“ Possibly. But time will tell.” 

‘** Yes, lime proves all things.” 

Some oue joining the young men at this point of 
their conversation, the sub}: Great. 
they little thought 
the effects of their unguarded words would 


‘et was changed. 
ly amused at what they had done, 
how sad 
be. 

Five minutes afterwards, the young man named 
Mears, curious to see how Clara had been affected 
by what he knew she must have heard, moved to 
another part of the room in order to observe her 
without attracting her But she had eft 


His eyes ranged 


attention. 
the place where she was sitting. 
around the room, but she was nowhere to be seen, 
** I'm afraid we've hurt Clara more than we in- 
tended,” he suid, rejoining his friend. “She has 
vanished.” 
“Ah! Where's 
“ TTe’s at the other end of the room.” 
© We 
man.” 
** Not in particular. 
There was nothing that she could take hold of.” 


Fisher ?” 
‘ othami ¢ _— 2 
didn’t say anything against the young 


We made no specifications. 


But I wonder what is 
going to be the upshot of the matter ?” 


** No, of course not. 


“ Nothing very serious, I apprehend.” 

“ No. 
eyes half out, and then conclude that, whatever 
Fisher may have been, he’s perfection now. It'sa 
first-rate joke, isn’t it ?” 

Clara Granthad not only left the parlors, 


I suppose she will go home and ery her 


but 
soon after quicily left the house, and alone returned 
toher home. When her lover, shortly afterwards, 
searched through the rooms for her, she was no- 
where to be scen. 

Where is Clara ?” he asked of one and another. 
The answer was— 


* T saw her here a moment sinee.”” 


But it was soon very apparent that she was no- < 


where in the rooms now. Fisher moved about un- 


easily for halfan hour. Still, not sceing her, he 
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became anxious lest a sudden illness had caused 

her to retire from the company. More particular | 
inquiries were made of the lady who had given the 
entertainment. She immediately ascertained for | 
him that Clara was not in the house. One of the 
servants reported that a lady had gone away alone | 
half an hour before. Fisher did not remain a sin- 

gle moment after receiving this intelligence, but | 
went direct to the house of Clara’s aunt, with whom | 


home and retired to her room without seeing any 
of the family. 
the servant could not answer. 


the friend of Mears, with a smile, as they met about 
an hour after they had disturbed the peace of a 
trusting, innocent-minded girl, “ just for the fun of 
it.” 

“ I have not,” replied Mears. 

“ Where's Fisher?” 

* He’s gone also.” 

“ Ah, indeed! 1’m sorry the matter was taken 
so seriously by the young lady. It was only a 
joke.” 

“ Yes. 
known it.” 

On the next day, Fisher, who had spent a rest- 
less night, called to ask for Clara as early as he 
could do so with propriety. 

“She wishes you to excuse her,” said the ser- 
vant, who had taken up his nameto the young 
lady. 

“ Is she not well ?” asked Fisher. 

* She has not been out of her room this morning. 
I don’t think she is very well.” 


~ee 

















That was all; and she ought to have 








his heart. In the evening he called again; but 
Clara sent him word, as she had done in the morn. 
ing, that she wished to be excused. 

In the mean time, the young lady was a prey to 
the most distressing doubts. What she had heard, 


vague as it was, [ell like ice upon her heart. 


it was, as far as appeared to her, the mere expres- 
sion of a fact made in confidence by friend to friend, 
without there being an object in view. If any one 
had come to her and talked to lrer after that manner, 
she would have rejected the allegations indignantly, 
and confidently pronounced them false. But they 
bad met her in a shape so unexpected, and with so 
much seeming truth, that she was left no alterna- 
tive but to believe. 

Fisher called a third time; but still Clara de- 
clined seeing him. 





tempt, he reccived a note from her in these to him, 
strange words :~— 

** Dear Sin: Since I last met you, 1 have be- 
come satisfied that a marriage between us cannot 
prove a happy one. This conclusion is far more 
painful to me than it can possibly be to you.— 
You, I trust, will soon be able to feel coldly to- 





shadow is upon my heart. 
do so, in justice to yourself. As for me, I feel that 
—but why should I say this? 
seck to change the resolution I have taken, for you 
« cannot ; do not ask for explanations, for I can 
\ give none. May you be happier than I can ever 
» be! Farewell. 


) 
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Madness!” exclaimed Charles Fisher, as he ‘ from their wives the act of which they had been 


she lived, and there ascertained that she had come i 


The young man retired with a troubled feeling at | in a certain quarter—where, I need not mention to | 


She | 
had no reason to question what had been said, for | 


On the day after this last at- , 


wards her whose fickleness, as you will call it, su | 
soon led her to change her mind ; but a life- | 
If youcan forget me, | 


Charles, do not 


crumpled this letter in his hand. “ Is there no 
faith in woman ?” 
He sought no explanation ; he made no effort to 


change her resolution ; but merely returned this 
brief answer— 


“Clara, you are free.” 

It was quickly known among the circle of their 
friends that the engagement between Fisher and 
Clara had been broken off. Mears and his friend, 
it may be supposed, did not feel very comfortable 


: ) a 
flis inquiry whether she were ill, | when they heard this. 


** I didn’t think the silly girl would take it so 


** Have you seen anything of Clara yet ?” asked | seriously,” remarked one to the other. 


“No; 

** But has turned out a very serious one.” 

“1 guess they'll make it up again before long. 

** T hope so. Who would have believed it was 
in her to take the matter so much at heart, or to 
act with so much decision and firmness? I really 
think better of the girl than I did before, although I 
pity her from my heart.” 

* Hadn't we better make an effort to undo the 
wrong we have done ?” 

** And expose ourselves ? Oh no! We must be 
as still ws death on the subject. 


it was a mere joke,” 


‘ ” 





| 


| an affuir, We might get oursclyes into trou- 
: ble.” 

“Trove. But I cannot bear to think that others 
are suffering from an act of mine.” 

* It is not a pleasant consciousness, certainly. 
But still, to confess what we have doue would 
place us in a very awkward position. In fact, not 
) for the world woule | have an exposure of this 
{ little act of folly take place. It would affect me 


} 
} 
\ 
j 
| 
{ 
} 
{ 


_you—in a way that might be exceedingly disa. 
grecable,” 

) 

| that we had best keep qniet about it. I’m sorry ; 

} but it can’t be helped now.” 

And so the matter was dismissed. 

No one saw Clura Grant in company for the 

| space of twelve months. When she did appear, all 

| her old friends were struck with the great change 

in her appearance. As for Fisher, he had left the 
city some months before, and gone off to a south- 

(ern town where, it was said, he was in good busi- 
ness. 


remained a mystery to every one. ‘To all ques- 
tions on the subject, Clara was silent. But 
, that she was a sufferer every one could sce, 

* I wish that girl would fall in love with some- 
) body and get married,” Mears remarked to his 


j 
" 
‘ 
( 
} 
‘ 
( 


| friend, about two years after they had passed off 


| upon Clara their good joke. 

suffering face haunts me wherever I go.’ 
“Sodol. Who could have believed that a 

| mere joke would turn out so seriously ?” 

* | wonder if he is married yet ?” 

“ It’s doubtful. He appeared to take the mat- 

, ter quite as hard as she does.” 


“Her pale, quiet, 


* Well, it’s a lesson to me.” 
{ ‘** And to me also.” 


| the two friends dropped the subject. 

destroying, by a few words spoken in jest, the hap. 
, piness of a loving couple, bad wooed and won the 
; maidens of their choice, and were now married.— 
; Both, up to this time, had carefully concealed 


—_— ~~ 


It is too serious | 


* | didn’t think of that. Yes, I agree with you | 


The cause of estrangement between the lovers | 


And, with this not very satisfactory conclusion, | 


Both, since | 


{ day, and shortly afterwards requested him, in 


| guilty. 

; After returninghome from a pleasant company 
' one evening, at which Clara was present, the wife 
| of Mears suid to hin— 

“ You did not seem to enjoy yourself to-night.— 
Are you not well?” 

* Oh yes; I feel quite well,” returned Mears. 

“ Why, then, did you look so sober?” 

“ I was not aware that I looked more so than 
usual.” 

* Yuu did, then. And you look sober now.— 
There must be some cause for this. What is it, 
dear ?” 

Mears was by no means ignorant of the fact that 
he felt sober. ‘The presence of Clara distressed 
him more, instead of less, the oftener he met her. 
The question of his wife made him feel half in- 
clined to tell her the truth. After thinking for a 
moment, he said— 

“ | have felt rather graver than usual to-night. 
Something brought to my recollection, too vividly, 
a little act of folly that has been attended with 
serious consequences.” 

' His wife looked slightly alarmed. 
“ Jt was only a joke—just done for the fun of 
the thing ; but it was taken much to my surprise, 
. seriously. 1 was innocent of any desire to wound ; 
, but a few light words have made two hearts wretch- 
| ed.” 
Mrs. Mears looked at her husband with surprise. 
| He continued— 
; © You remember the strange misunderstanding 
_ that took place between Clara Grant and young 
_ Fisher, about two years ago ?” 
“ Very well. Poor Clara has never been like 
herself since that time.” 
* IT was the cause of it” 
* You !” said the wife, in astonishment. 
| Yes” Clara used to make herself quite con. 
| spicuous by the way she acted towards Fisher, 
| with whom she was under an engagement of mar- 
riage. She hardly saw anybody in company but 
And besides, she made bold to declare that 
| he was about as near to perfection as it was pos- 
sible fora young man to come. She was always 
; talking about hun to her young female friends, 
and praising him to the skies. Her silly speeches 
were every now and then reported, much to the 
_ amusement of young men to whose ears they hap- 
_ pened to find their way. One evening, at a large 
| party, she was, as usual, anchored by the side of 
| ber lover, and showing off her fondness for bim in 
rather a ridiculous manner. A young friend and 
| myself, who were rather amused at this, determined 
in a thoughtless moment, that we would, just for 
, the fun of the thing, run Fisher down in a confi- 
' dential undertone to each other, yet loud enough 
‘for her to hear us, if a good opportunity, for do. 
‘ ing so offered. Before long, we noticed her sit. 
‘ting alone in a corner near one of the folding- 
doors. We managed to get near, yet so as not to 
appear to notice her, and then indulged in some 
light remarks about her lover, mainly to the effect 
that, if his sweetheart knew him as well as we did, 
she might not think him quite so near perfection 
as she appeared todo, Shortly afterwards, I search. 
ed through the rooms for her in vain. From 
| that night the lovers never again met. Clara re. 
' fused to see Fisher when he called on her the next 
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mind.” 

“ Henry,” exclaimed Mrs, Mears, her voice and 
countenance expressing the painful surprise she 
felt, “* why did you not immediately repair the 
wrong you had done ?” 

“ How could I without exposing myself, and 
causing perhaps a serious collision between me and 
Fisher ?” 

“You should have braved every consequence,” 
replied Mrs. Mears, firmly, “ rather than permit- 
ted two loving hearts to remain severed, when a 
word from you would have reunited them. How 
could you have hesitated a moment as to what 
was right todo? But it may not be too late yet. 
Clara must know the truth.” 

“ Think what may be the conscquence,” said 
Mears. 

“ Think, rather, what hare been the conse. 
quences,” was the wife's reply. 

It was in vain that Mears argued with his wife 
about the policy of letting the matter rest where it 
was. She was a woman, and could only feel how 
decply Clara had been wronged, as well as the 
necessity for animmediate reparation of that wrong. 
For more than an hour she argued the matter with 
her husband, who finally consented that she 
should see Clara, and correct the scrious error un- 
der which she had been laboring. Early on the 
next day Mrs. Mears called upon the unhappy girl. 
A closer observation of her face than she had be- 
fore nade revealed deep marks of suffering. 

“ And all this ‘ for the fun of it!’” she could 
not help saying to herself with a feeling of sorrow. 
Alter conversing a short time with Clara, Mrs. 
Mears said— 

“ I heard something, last night, so nearly af. 
fecting your peace, that I have lost no time in 
seeing you.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Clara, a flush passing 
over her face. 

“ Two years ago you were engaged in mor- 
riage to Mr. Fisher?” 





Clara made no reply, but the flush faded from ber 
face and her lips quivered slightly for a moment. 
“ From hearing two persons who were convers- 





ing about him make disparaging remarks, you were 
led to break off that engagement.” 

The face of Clara grew still paler, but she con. 
tinued silent. 

“ By one of them I am authorized to tell you 
that ell that they said was in mere jest. They 
knew you could hear what they said and made the 
remarks purposely for your ear, in order to have a 
‘They never dreamed of your taking 





little sport. 


ee 


it so seriously.” 

A deep groan heaved the bosom of Clara ; her 
head fell back, and her body drooped nervelessly.— 
Mrs. Mears extended her hands quickly and saved 
her from falling to the floor. 

“ This, too, ‘ forthe fun of it!’ "she said to 
herself, bitterly, as she sifted the inanimate body of 





the poor girl in her arms, and laid it upon the sofa. 
Without summoning any of the family, Mrs. 
Mears made use of every effurt in her power to 
restore the circle of life. 
successful, 


“ It was a cruel jest, and the conseqnences 
have been most painful. But I trust it is not yet 





ne Om - 


In this she was af last } 
: gl } 

When the mind of Clara had become | 
. . ’ 

again active, and measurably calm, she saidtoher— | 





; which you have been subjected.” 





Clara, in a mournful voice. 

“* Say not so, my dear young friend.” 
But Clara shook her head. 
It was in vain that Mrs. Mears strove earnest- 
ly to lift up her drooping heart. 
with which she had been able to hear the destruc- 
tion of all her hopes, because there had seemed an 
, adequate cause for the sacrifice she had made, 
was all gone now. There had been no adequate 
' cause for the sacrifice. Her lover was as excel- 
lent and honorable as she at first believed him to 
| be, and she had cast him off on the authority of 
a heartless jest. ‘To all that her friend could say, 

she had but one reply to make— 

** It is too late, now !” 

* Not too late, I tuust,” said Mr, Mears, a good 
deal disturbed by his wife's relation of her inter- 
view with Clara. “ I must ascertain where Fish. 
| er is, and write to him on the subject. Did she 
say anything thal led you to believe that she _re- 
cognized the voices of the persons whom she heard 
conversing? Do you think she suspects me in 


? 


tho matter ?” 

“ T do not think she does.” 

** So much the better.” 

The effect upon Clara of the information she had 
received was very serious. Deeply as she had been 
afflicted, the consciousness of having done right 
in refusing to marry a man who was destitate, as 
she had accidentally discovered, of virtuous princi- 
But now it was revealed to 
her that he was as excellent as she had at first be- 
lieved him, and that she had been 
tim of a pleasant joke! 


ples, sustained her. 


made the vic- 
There was no longer any- 
thing to hold her up, and accordingly her spirits 
completely forsook her, and in less than two weeks 
the was seriously ill. 

The news of this deeply disturbed Mr. Mears, 
who had written to Fisher, and was waiting im- 


Nt te tn nt 





patiently for an answer. 

‘¢T am afraid we have made the matter worse,” 
he said to his wile, who, on returning from a_ visit 
to Clara, reported that so far from improving, she 
“If Fisher 
should have entered into another engagement, or 


was too evidently sinking, daily. 


if his pride has taken fire at being thrown off on 
what may appear to him such slight grounds, I 
really tremble for tie consequences.” 

* Let us hope for the best,” returned Mrs. 
Mears, “ as we have acted for the best. It was 
plainly our duty to do as we have done. On that 
subject I have no doubt.” 

‘I'wo more weeks of painful suspense and anx- 


iety passed. Clara did not improve in the least.— 


ee eee 


written to Fisher. She was afraid to fill her mind 
with this hope lest it should fail, and the shock 
prove too severe. But, even as it was, life seem. 
ed to be rapidly ebbing away. 


Atlength there came achange. Nature rallied 


currents through the veins of Clara Grant. Ina 
week from the time this change tuok place, she 
was able to leave her bed and sit up for a few 


} hours each day. But all who looked into her 


‘ young face were grieved at the sight. ‘There were | 
, t 


—_—_———_— 
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The calmness , 


Mrs. Mears called to see her every few days, but | 
dared not venture to tell her that her husband had | 


and life flowed, though fecbly still, in healthier } 


writing, to releave her from her marriage contract } too late to repair the wrong thus done, although | no deep lines of distress there, but the marks of 
without giving any reason for her change of | no compensation can be made for the suffering to patient, yet hopeless suffering. 


; One day she sat alone, in a dreamy musing state 
“ It is toolate Mrs. Mears—too late ?” replied with a book lying upon her lap. She had been 


trying to read, but fond it impossible to take any 
; interest in the pages over which her eyes passed, 
' while her mind searcely apprehended the sense.— 


| 





, Some one opened the door ; but she did not look 


around. ‘The person whoever it was, remained on- 
' ly for a moment or two, and then withdrew. In 
a little while the door opened again, and some one 
entered and came towards her with the tread of a 
man, She started to her feet, while her heurt 
gave a sudden bound. As she turned, her eyes 
fell upon the form of her long absent lover. For 
an instant, perhaps longer, she looked into his face 
; to read it as the index of his heart, and then she 
lay quivering on his bosom. 

A few weeks later, Clara became the bride of 
Charles Fisher, and left with him for the South. 
Neither of them ever knew the authors of the wrong 
they had suffered. It was better, perhaps, that 
in this they should remain ignorant. 

So much“ for the fun of it !” 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TWO GREAT MEN OF ENVILLE. 
BY MRS. L. A. BROCKSBANK, 

Ir was Sunday morning, and every visage in the 
quiet little town of Enville wore an aspect of deep 
solemnity—not to say of sorrow, for the angel of 
Death had hovered near, and beckoned away one 
important member of the little community, from 
which the loss of a single individual was ever an 
occasion of general mourning, unless, indeed ; as 
in the present intant the departed one had been 
neither loved not respected, 

Moses Grimsor.—better known by the aristocratic 
cognomen of * ‘The Duke” had been unquestion- 


ne 








THE 





ably the greatest man in Enville—in his own way, 
aud in his own opinion. In fact, he was known 
to possess the largest tract of stony, sterile land, 
bounded North and East by stump fences and 
stone walls, and South and West by snow capped 


ee eee 


mountains and the principal productions of which 
thistles, pumpkins and 
Also, the greatest quantity of saucy 


were potatoes, Canada 
granite rocks. 
ignorant white-headed children, the greatest num- 
ber of enemies, and the most ungovernable temper of 
any man between the Green Mountains and the 
Atlantic coast ; and he received honor accordingly. 

But it was thought by some, that he was des- 
titute of that very dubious—untangible portion of 
humanity called * Soul”—and it was whispered 
by others that the great iren-bound chest in his 


own private dormitory, contained its precise value, 
Be 
that as it may, the want of that article usually 
consided indispensible never seemed to occasion 
him the slightest inconvenience, for he possessed 
what was of more immediate service to a great 
man like bimself,—viz. a giant frame, and a stout 
> arm as every little urchin in the neighborhood 
could testify; indeed, he had been known to 


according to its curreney in Satan’s realms. 


spring from his carriage and most unmercifully 
chastise a Shaker teamster for presuming to take 
his name in vain,—the latter happening to say 


“ haw duke” to his oxen when turning them aside ( 


in order to give the gentleman the middle of the 
) road which he invariably caimed.* 
* A Fact. 
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eonage, he would doubtless have encountered some 
buld antagonists in that same town of Enville, and | 
as it was, there were nota few | who posressed a 
will to accord the great man a portion of bis just 
due, but some evidently set a great vilue upon their 


optics, others upon their prrse, and all, upon con. | 


sideration that diseretian is the better part of val- 
or, stood aloof fiom personal collision, hence Duke 
Grimson ruled and reigned with impunity. Friends 
he had none—in the heavens above or in the earth be. 
neath—however it might have been with regard to 
the regions under the earth: but he had what 
was bettcr—he had money. And with money 
he thought to purchase the favor of the innumer- 
able petty lawyers who infested the country but 
even there, he seemed to fail, for notwithstanding 
bribes and heavy fees and cases in prospectus, he 
was never known to gai’ @ caus ‘although con. 
stantly embroiled ‘in suits at law against one or 
more of his many foes. 

‘There had been +a time when his wife was no 


less an ‘vbject of dread than himself, for she was a | 


singular woman—tall and masculine in form and 
feature, with a hoarse voice and a heavy foot, ‘and 
those who knew her least seemed to have the best 
opinion of her ‘character. Not that she was a 
gossip, of qnarrelsome, on the contrary she was 


never seen from home though not always “ at | 


honie,” to friends or foes—was seldoin known 
to speak, unless when spoken to, and then her re- 
ply would be to brief and comprehensive that all 
questions, past, present, and future, would seem 
forever answered. 

Indeed, some said that Dame Grimson was a 
witch! but then—who does not know that al! 
the witches were burnt—drowned—hung long, 
Sig ago in Salem and other sage towns, 
highly favored land ! 

True,—black cats were somctimes seen with 
eyes of fire, upon the bresh-fences of Enville, when 
every respectable cat shonld be aslecp. And oft- 
en—very ofien' the good dames beheld  strang. 
figures riding upon the wings of the storin, which 


of our 


they knew ‘could not be soperanuited spinsters, 
making their final exit from an unjrst world,—at 
least, from their own town, for upon taking the 
“ eensus” all would be found, 
hopeful. 

In fact there existed some few, who knew that 
“The Duke's wife’ was a witch, und could nar- 
rate strange accounts of lame horses ; cows 
discovered with their heads fest ina brush fenee, 


still alive—still 


3 be} we 


—of crazy cuts, end cream into which they had 
been compelled to put a red-hot horse shoe before 
butter could be obtained, aye, and they con!d as- 
sure you toothut dame Grinison had received a 
burn, (in the shupe of a horse shoe of course) ~ 
on that very day, and the efflicted old ladies would 


shake their wis 





boxes in a spirit of meckness and resignation. 
And moreover, all who have ever beheld a witch 

die, affirm that they expire invariably upon the 

back—hence the mariner of dame Grimnson’s demise 


was the final, and incontestible proof of her skill 


in the biack art, fer she was found one sultry day | 


in mid-summer, after having performed a futigu- 
ing day’s labor lying opon her back—just us a 
witch should lie—apparently dead. 


The frightened children ran to’alarm the neigh. | 
felt that it would be } 


bors, and they, good souls 


i= 
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s¢ hends and tap their well-worn snuff 


~ “~ RA “~ ~ . . “ 


es would revive of thelriesl vee if not disturbed ; 
but they sent in all haste for the bereaved hus- | 


, band and prepared their white kerchiefs for immes | 
He came with greater alacity than — 


diate use. 
was his wont, when summoned upon female au- 


stooped down drewa huge bunch of keys from 
her pocket and then left the room.* 

The poor children wept for they stood by the 
corpse of their mother. 


They remembered how 


purch—an intended, 
and their tears flowed afresh. flow could they— 
poor things! know of the sad tales that were waft- 


ee ee 


derogatory to the good name of their poor mother ? 
How could they know but that tie extent of her 
duty had been performed when she sent them to 


school one ur two duys of every third week of each | 


month, when she poor women ! had never seen 
) the inside of a school house at all ? 
| not give her eldest daughter—aged fourteen an 
old Almanack to study, accompanied with the re- 


} to¥—which wes doubtless 


; : ’ ‘ 
| mark that it was the only book slie ever looked in- | 
But dame 


the truth. 
Grimson was gone—and should you chance to yis- 
it the town of Enville, 


you may look upon her 


It may be seen at the fartherest, of the little grave 
yard situated upon the top of a hill in the centre 


/ of the town—a perpetual warning to the living and | 


memoral of the cead: with plain granite head- 


stones, sutrounced by rank weeds and wild briers, 


and its paths irregular and overgrown as if it see- 
; ned suerilége to disturb the abode of the dead, 
by footsteps or scythe. There are no tall monu- 
ments to attract the eye of tlie stranger, but almost 
any inhabitant of Enville could direct you to the 
humble erave of dame Grinison, while they might 


linger behind, and shed a tear over some little 


mouud where sleeps their own hearts, buried treas- 
ure, 

Moses Grimson too is gone and another grave is 
made hy the side of the lone ly hillock in the cor- 
Hush! the church beil tolls! 
what can be more solemn 


ner the grave-yard, 


than that deep soul 


thrilling knell that floats upon the air and strikes 
a chord in every heart, and biings a tear to eve ry 
eye—a teur of sympathy if not of sorrow. 
To-the-grave,”"—“ to-the.grave,” and 
every car must hear the voice and evc ry heart bear 
record of its truth, Yes. The voice that was 
seldom heard, but in ihe accents of pission or 
ubuse was silent forever. ‘I'he proud head was 
luid low, and the giant form was food for wortes, 


and the soul—when ?—among the pure and holy 


| ones who delightin ascribing glory and honor to | 


God and the Lamb? Ah! 
and solemn faces left that new made grave, and 
} thoughtful hearts beat with gratitude that there 
, was stilla space left to them for repentance. 
Among the number who followed the remains 
of Moses Grimson to the grave, was a tall athletic 
mun of sterne foibidding countenance and cold, 
, tearless eye, with an erect form anda hauglity 
tread. Some thought it very strange that Colo- 
* A Fact. * A Fact 


| te consciousness— having heard it said that witch. | 


thority, and gazed fot a few moments upon the | 


ghastly features of his bosom companion—then ; 


often she had fed them from her own bowl of milk } 
though a mistaken kindness } 


ed upon the breath of each wonder-loving gossip | 


and did she | 


grave—which few of the superstjtious inhabitants | 
of the neighborhood would care to do by moonlight. 


It scems } 


te 4 Ure 
itis a solemn thought 
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| of satisfaction about his firmly compressed lips ; 

none knew the cause. ' 
Colonel Abel Dacre was now, the greatest man 

in Enyille, not only in his own estimation, but by 


the general consent of friend and foe. *Not that he 
was as wealthy as Moses Grimson, had been, but 
he was a man of good moral habits, and liberal ed- 
ucation ; his acres were less in number but they 


were better cultivated, and if there was no myste- 
} rious chest in his private chamber, there were half 
, a score of bright rosy children in the nursery below 
so near of an age that it might puzzle a stranger to 
determine which was No I, 

His wife Was an amiable care-worn woman ; 
with a thoughtful brow and a down cast eye ; her 


children were her jewels, and her husband was her 
;— lord and master!” If Moses Grimson was 
thought to possess no soul, Golonel Dacre, might 
; be supposed to have two, for he most assuredly, 
prohibited Lis meek wife from asserting a right to 
| her own, by actions, if not by words,—and his 
frown was like the wrath of Royalty, as terrible to 
) the guilty, and if things went wrong without, the 
_ consequence was deeply felt within, and his poor 
wife was the scape goatof the Coloncl’s domains, 
}  “Thut he loved his wife and children, no one pre- 
sumed to doubt, but every one thought he had an 
' odd way of showing it. If any of the little ones 
ventared to laugh when he close to feel grave they 
were deemed bold indeed,and received at least a 
look, that sent the sniile from Np and heart at once. 

If he chanced to surprise the little group, guther- 
ed in a happy circle with books or loys, too merry to 
' heed his epproach, he would seize the arin of each 
offender and place them at a bound, ata suitable 
distance from each other ; and woe to the one who 
dured tolaugh or ery. No wonder then that there 
wus joy in his absence, and that the love the father 
should have wou, was all lavished upon the idolized 
mother. No wonder that the good people of En- 


ville saw a resem 


blance between the two great 
men of the touwn,—and ceased to wonder at the 

! hatred they bore to cach other. 

| Colonel Dacre was poor, but he was proud, and 
his beaver whicti lie carried six-fect-two from the 

ground was never doffed in the presence of Duke 

Griinson, One circumstance 


spirit of the 


which seemed to 
vex thi Colonel, more, perhaps, than 
any other, was, that Duke Griiuson would never 
accord to him his title 
Mister LD. 1cre, whi 


never forgave. 


, and ever addressed him as 
ch slight the indignant colonel 
How he ever came by that title no 
one knew,—some had seen it written in large let- 
ters upon the handsome buffalo robe, that covered 
his sleigh, and thought it was placed there more for 
ornament than for use, Be that as it may, no one 
but the lawless Duke presumed to address him as 
Mr. Dacre,—unless, indeed, they were independent 
of his good will, and poor, and few could say that 
for he was a great man in Eaville. 

He is oldest daughter Mary was, a gentle girl 
of about sixteen years of age, when to the astonish- 
ment ofhis family, he broaght home a young man 
as tutor tu his son,—he was a distant relation of 
the Colonel, and his father was very wealthy 
hence the idea of introducing the young gentlemen 

into his family. ‘To be brief, the young man fell 
as was hoped, but not with the gentle 
No—no. 


in love, 


Mary, as was intended. lic must have 
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like Jacob of old, seven years twice told, if the 
Colonel required it. It was provoking, but there — 
was no help for it. 

It was about this time that the cloud gathered 


? 
over the house of Moses Grimson ; and his stal- { 


wart frame was laid prostrate upon the couch of 


and pity were alike strangers. 

The day before his death, to the surprise of all 
he expressed a wish to see Colonel Dacre and,re- 
marked that he was the only neighbor who had 
not taken the trouble to call upon him. 

It was near dark when the Colonel arrived, and 


he wore his habitual frown into the chamber of his | 


dying enemy. 
“Why have you not called before— Mister 


Duere ?” enquired the sick man, in his usual inso- ' 


lent tone, 
Why is my presence required ?” enquired the 
Colonel with equal coolness, 
Dacre—do you know that I am dying nm 
Perhaps not. While there is life, there is hope. 
Life !—hope !—I tell you Lam dying—dying 
and every body is glad if it—I know it. But they 
shall not have my money. I'll see to that. I did 
not send for you because I loved you—dont think 


” 


that, but I wanted the advice of some one who | 


knows something.” 
dered from the room and the two great men of 
Enville were alone, 

What passed between Col. Dacre and the dying 
man, no oneever knew, but it was late that night 
when the latter left the house, and it was obse: ved 
thathe carried away a box and a bundle, but what 


‘ . . i 
they contained was known only to himself ; but he 


appeared very well satisfied with the confidence re- 
posed in him, and perhaps those, who thought they 
had detected a smile of triumph upon his lips at 
the funeral were too hasty in their judgement. 
that is it may—Col. acted 


Dacre as 


greatly to the astonishment of the gossips of En- 


excutor, 


ville, and still greater was their amazement, when 
it was discovered that Duke Grimson died com- 
partively, a poor man. The great iron bound chest 
had ben explored, but wiere was the hoarded 


treasure ? 


The land, buildings, &c were sold at auction and } 


the proceeds equally divided between the orphan 
children, who were soon scattered like lambs driven 
from the fold, and in a few short years were re- 
menibered no more. 

In the mean time, a change had come over the 
prospects of Col. Dacre. 


with some heavy losses 
He 


longer rich—uo longer welcome at the 


had gathered over the prospects ef his son. 
was no 
house of Col. Dacre—no longer allowed to pay his 
devoirs at the shrine of the beautiful Lily. 

She heard the sentence and drooped like a blight- 
ed flower, for she had learned to love her cousin, 
and the loss of a kingdom could not alter her regard. 
But the fiat had gone forth and she bowed to the | 
cruel mandate. 

Yes, times had changed—a splendid mansion 
had been reared upon the grounds of Col. Dacre, 
jand around it the wilderness had been made to 
blossom like the rose. 


<e 2 : 


Again the gossips wonder. 


4 the saucy black eyed Lily,—but aha was Saale four. ; 
teen ? She was the girl for him, and he would, serve, | 
} 


| It'was remarked by all that the great man was 
sickness and death, and even his enemies forgot | 
thier hatred and learned to pity him, to whom love | 


Here the attendants were or- 


Be | 


Mr. Carle—the father of ' 
/ 
the young tutor had been so unfortunate as to meet 


, and consequently a cloud | 
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ed eng talked, ‘<a talked and waht but the 
mystery remained. 

But amid all this new found splendor, the Lily 
drooped and faded, and e’er long a grave was made 
among the flowers that surrounded the mansion, 
and fair young sisters, and a pale sad mother were 
often seen weeping over it. 
changed. A constant gloom settled upon his brow, 
{ and his locks were silvered before their time. 
Another year pressed away, and he too, was ex- 
, tended upon the bed of death—but he summoned 
} no enemy to his side, in that fearful hour, his will 
; was made, duly wwitenessed signed and sealed, 
) but those who surrouuded that bed of death, forget 
/ the sweet departure of the heart-broken daughter, 
in the parting struggles of the worldly fatder, and 
scalding tears were shed beneath the roof of the 
‘ mansion, reared with the mysterious gains of at 
least one of the great men of Enville. 


~~ 














| Hudson, March 18, 1851. 

| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
THE SEASONS AND LIFE. 

BY G. 8. L. STARKS, ESQ. 

Winter is nearly past: The joyous Spring ap- 


proaches, and yielding to its benign and gracious 
influence the frostwork will disappear, and the king 
of the ice realms fly toa more northern home. The 
earth too will soon puton its rubes of smiling green, 
and the disenthralled and reanimated form of Na- 
ture, arising from the dust, will shine in all its 
Summer will follow, and the odor of 
}a thousand flowers, will mingle with its gentle 


olden glory. 


zephyrs, and borne on their balmy wings will pain 
} and bewilder from very excess of sweetness and 
) beauty. 

} In its train comes Autumr. ‘t..e bearer of the 
leaf.” 
fruit descends to the ground in all its maturity. 


“scar and yellow Then the rich, pulpy 


The waving fields of grain give up their golden 
tribute, and man rejoices that his toil is well nigh 
o'er. The pleasure—bringing Winter succeeds, 
end the earth 
Without howl the 


| 

} 

, 

} vestments of white. stormy 
} 

i 
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ti 1 s & R LLANY. 
THE FANDANGO.—A CURIOUS STORY. 
Tuts favorite dance, so much in vogue amongst 
the Spanish and their decendants, but which is ia 
fact of Moorish orgin, is designed to represent, as 
is well known, the different stages or shades in 
the progress of the tender passion—love, desire, 
hope, proud disdain, and relenting tenderness.— 
Cold refusaland warm confession of the “ soft 
impeachment,” are vididly represented by means 
of the modulations of the music andthe volup- 
{uous movements of the dancers. ‘Temperament 
and eustom have rendered the Fandango and 
Bolero (the last of which is but a continuation of, 
or a sequel to the former,) expressive of the intox- 
ieating joy of successful love, the especial favor. 
ites of the Spanish, and usually form the finale of 
all social pleasures. The reserve and characteristic 
hauteur of the Spanish instantly quit the field when 
the light twinkling of the guitar call him to the 
wanton Fandango. 

It is recorded tnat the Roman clergy, shocked 
at the immoral nature of the Fandango, resolved 
in solemn assembly upon its suppression. A con- 
sistory was commissioned to make it the subject 
of enquiry ; and after due deliberation, when they 
were about to pronounce sentence upon and the ban- 
ish the dance, one of the cardinals, actuated by sen- 
timents of right and justice, and acting upon the 
princeple thatno defendant should be condemned 
| unheard, urged that the Fandango, the accused, 
| be brought before the bar of the court in propria 
| persone. ‘The justness of the benevolent cardi- 
dal’s views were at once acknowledged ; and ac- 
cordingly two uf the most noted Spanish dancers 
were summoned to appear before the evurt, by way 








of counsel for the defendant ; or in other words, 


; to introduce the I'andago before the august tri- 
) 
} bunal. 


She dance eommenced ; 
contracted brows, 


the holy fathers, with 
looked for a while unmoved; at 
length the seductive churms and irresistable love- 


: liness of the dance exhibited their effect in chasing 


| away the wrinkles from the 


is bound in icy chains and clad in- } 


, winds, but within the crackling fire blazes noisily | 


upon the cheerful hearth. 
In the 


and opening prospects. 


And so is life. Spring full of budding 
The 


of childhood, when joy is unalloyed, and the bright 


hopes merry season 


heavens cf 


ae 


Manhood comes and the locks of youths are shred 
away. ‘The laughing shout of thoughtless inno- 
cence is heard no more. The smiling, rosy cheek 
gives pluce to ithe wginkled brow of care. Close 
in its steps come the maturity and decline of life. 
The fire of manhood is quenched by the frost of 


oldage. It is indeed the Autumn of the year. 


shadows of the. spirit-world fall around, and the 
essential element of man’s nature is spreading its 
| winge for a loftier flight to a land beyond the tomb. 
The Winter of Death comes on, and whate’er of 
| life there yet remained is shrouded in the habili- 


The leaden sceptre 
of the pale king waves triumphant, and the lamp 


foreheads of its aus- 
tere judges. Hostile indications and belligerent in- 
tentions with reference to the dance, by impercep- 
tible degrees, merged into lively interest and fixed 
attention; now as its charms more fully developed 
themselves, one of the reverend gentleman so far 


forgot himself and his position, as to be guilty of 


{the manifest impropriety of beating time to the 


| suddenly 
; executing the movements of the dance. 


The | 


: , { movements of the 
felicity are undiinmed by any cloud. 


music. 

ie a . ° 

Iie dunce went on, becoming still more and 
more seductive, when one of the worthy clergy 
boited from his seat, and commenced 
Another 
and another followed ; the furor became general ; 
the judge’s bench became empty—all were whirl- 


ing in the dance ; and what was late a elerical 


; court was suddenly metamorphosed into a danc- 


| dict ; 


It is needless to record the ver- 
the Fandango was reinstalled with all its 


ing saloon. 


former rights and privileges, and its triumph has 


| proved its security against all similar attempts 


of existence is forever extinguished by the noisome | 


damps of the destroyers home. 


| ments of the cold, cold grave. 
t 
ds Valley of the Steinkill, Feb 


27, 1851. 


on the part of the clergy. 
— oi) ¢ Cato — 


Tue Past anv THe Paesent.—The present is 


chained to the past, as the living have been to the F 
| dead ; but one day it will be free. 
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THE BENEFIT OF A SOUNDING BOARD. 
About five years since (andthis anecdote is a | 
fact the manager of a Theatre in England, by 
the very ubiquitous name of Jones, was in the hab- 
it of making a very respectable appearance in the 
theatrical world, on very small means; he always | 
had large audiences, and what is more succeeded 
in pleasing them ; but unfortunately for the com- | 
pany, they were einai minus their pay, nor were | 
they hardly ever in the habit of getting sufficient to | 
pay for the necessaries of life. ‘This went on well 
enough for a short time, but everything has its | 
day and so it proved, as you will shortly see. 
Now Jones had been in the habit of complain- 
ing that he could not hear half that was said on | 
| 
} 


ee ee 


the stage, at the time of performance, and sugges. 
ted the importance of a“ sounding board,” at the 
back of the stage. A short time after complaints 
began to pour in from the patrons of the house, in- 
timating that they could not hear so distinetly as 
formerly, which greatly lessened the pleasures of } 
the establishment. Now in this place it should | 
be yaderoteed, that all this faint sound was “a | 
ruse” among the company whereby to worry the 
manager to bring about some genteel method, by | 
which they should receive their salaries, and | 

to obtain this end, they clubbed together, one day | 
and informed the manager that in consequence of ° 
the late complaints from the audience, the sounding | 
board should be erected. Accordingly, one day | 
Jones called out to Sawney, the carpenter, and ip- 
timated the alteration, who in the course of a day | 
or two, completed the work, and elevated the | 
sounding board to its destination overhead, at the 
back of the stage. Wien all was ready, Jones | 
called forth the company to the foot-lights, to have } 
them for the first time to hear its new effects. All 
now being ready, Jones sung out to Sawney the 
carpenter to go uloftancd make a “ speech,” and 
let's “* all listen,” and see if we hear distinctly.— 
Presently Sawney commenced with : 
ager Jones, the most pointed speech 1 would at 
this time muke is, that, being you don’t pay up 
our salaries, the company and myself, have come 


“Well, man- 


to the conclusion not tu do another darn’d thing 
for you ; can you hear well ?” * O yes! O yes!” | 
bawled out Jones, taken quite aback, while the 


company were laughing tokill. “ O yes I hear 
that more distinctly than anything I ever heard in 
my life—come down Sawney at once ; your wages 
are all ready for you.” Itis needless to say, 
the company got their pay in full and the joke 
that no one could hear, was never heard of more 
in that establishment, as long as Jones paid up 
well. 


— 2D @ Cio — 
YOUNG LAWYERS. 

A youna lawyer being asked if he practised | 
speech-making much, replied ; 

“Tam atit every morning. Immediately on 
leaping out of my bed, I convert my chamber into 
the court. I stick that old portrait of father’s be- 
fore the glass, and there's the judge staring me full 
in the face. On my right I establish a row of bouts } 
—those are the gentleman of the jury; on my lei 
is the cupboard or witness box, while on the chairs 
before me are seated a lot of my learned friends. 

Well, I conceive the case opened. 


ee 


It's an ac. 
tion for anything—say for breach of promise—then 
I begin. If I'm for the plaintiff, of courseI pile 
up she pathetic ; if for the defendant, I reduce the | 


; how svciety can possibly be benefitted by an 


; f 
; no such notion. 


{ his more cautious companion, and he stepped man- 
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| thing to a more bagatelle. For the plaintiff, I des- 
cribe in tones and strains which bring tears into } 
the eyes of the row of boots—I mean the patelligont | 


' gentleman of the jary—how fondly, how passion- 


/ ately she loved the recreant, base, and black-heart. | 
ed defendant. If for him, I transfer her affection } 
to his pocket, and undertake to show that she never 
‘Joved him at all, And I'mas likely to be right in | 
| the one case asin the other, for how can [ tell | 
| whether she loved him or not. 
Inacase ofthis kind, however, give me the , 
plaintiff. I see a tear starting in every eye; 1} 
hear the ladies sighing and sobbing all around me ; 
while the intelligent men of the jury are blowing 
their noses with unexampled violence, lest it should 
be thought that they could shed a tear ; I behold 
the judge working the facial muscles of his mouth, | 
into all sorts of shapes, as if from the depths of his 


/ emotion he would say, “I tell you what it is, I } 
’ . ” { 
can’t stand this no longe:. 
— 3D © Gato — If 

MRS. SWISSHELM ON MARRIAGE, } 


° ° 6 ° ° ° ? 
ManraiaGe, in our opinion, is a union which 


would every hour be renewed, by the free will of | 
both parties, provided the state every hour annull- | 
ed it. Whenever two are really weary of each 
other, they are no longer married and nobody can 
marry them. It is a base prostitution of the name | 
and objects of marirage to bind two to live together 
contrary to the will of either. Nor can we see 


arrangement which compels the semblance of mar- 
riage where the reality does not exist. 
Many are of opinion that if it were not for the | 


| stringency of the civil law, nearly all families would 


be broken up, and suciety gu into chaos. We have 


If a proclamation were mace 
to day declaring every marriage in the Union null } 
and void, and leaving it once more to the choice | 
of the parties whether the relation be renewed, busi- | 
ness would be suspended, newspapers would stop, | 
stures, factories and workshop, would close. The | 
editors would be all at home getting married, mer. | 
chant, operators and mechanics, would be each 
awaiting their turn to have nuptial knots re-tied.— 
Cross, fretful, sickly wives that had been almost | 
felta burden before, would grow very dear from \ 


the thought of separation. Domineering, harsh, } 


husbands would be forgiven; and in all cases | 
where a spark of conjugal love remained it would 
be blown to a flame—where nothing but dead 
embers are, the ashes could be taken up made into 
soap and society cleansed thereby. 
— De Geto — 
THE BACKWOODSMAN ON 
BOAT. 
Turee or four years ago, a new high pressure: 
steamboat had just been built for the Ohio and, 
Mississippi river, and was lying at Louisville. 
with her steam up, and ready to startin a few 


A STEAM- 


moments, when two real back woods.men were seen 
on the wharf, looking at her with gaping mouth 
and admiring eyes. Presently one of them ‘the | 
larger and bolder looking of the two,) exhibited a 
disposition to go aboard—the other evidently dis. 
suading him from the rash step. 











After a time, 
however, curiosity got the better of the advice of 


fully on board, and after looking timidly around | 


fora moment, as enough astonished at his own | 


daring, 


: steam. 


room. His natural uahicaek soon returning, h- 
| commenced a series of quésttérs-at the ~engimeer. 
The later smoked him at once, and with that spirit 
| of mischief so prevalent amongst old boatman, he 
determined to have some fun at the greenhorn’s 
expense. So leading him on under a pretence of 
unveiling to him the mysteries of his craft, he 
placed him at last under the safety valve. Sud- 
denly giving it a pull he let off a tremendous jet of 
Now the countryman hearing the terrific 
noise and seeing the rush of steam, very matur- 
ally concluded that this was one of those “ blow 


ups,” of which he had heard so much ; so rush. 


ing at the top of his speed to the stern of the boat, 
over-board he went with one brave bound, and as 
he came up from his dive, after shaking his head 
like a huge Newfoundland dog, and spirting the 
the water from his mouth, he struck out boldly for 
the shore, at the same time singing out to bis frend 

—* Abe, she’s burst to thunder but I ain’t hart, old 

eller. 

— 8D ¢ Gato — 
TOASTS AND SENTIMENS; 

May we derive amusement from business, and 
improvement from pleasure. 

Virtue for a guide, and fortune for an attend. 
ant, 

May we never want bread to make a toast. 
Sunshine and good humor all the world over. 
May the best day we have seen be the worst we 

have to come. 

Charity without ostentation, and religion with. 
out bigotry, 

May we be just as happy as we wish our neigh- 
burs to be. 

Good ships, fair wind, and brave seamen. 

Merit assisted’ andknavery twisted, 

Everything belonging to fortune but her insta. 
bility. 

Gold toevery one depressed by the leaden hand 
of misfortune. 

Head and hands to ears, and a heart to give. 

May the gale of prosperity waft us into the 


) port of happiness. 


May he who turns his back on his friends, fall 
into the hands of his enemies. 

The greatest blessing Heaven can send—a good 
wife, 

To spin, to weave, to knit and sew, was once a 
girl’s employment, but now to dress and catch a 
beau, is all she culls enjoyment, 

—— 35D © Oto — 
INFLUENCE OF A SMILE. 

Ir is related in the life of the celebrated mathe- 
matician, William. Hutton, that a_ respectable 
country-woman called on him one day, anxious to 
speak to him, and said with an air of serenity, that 
her husband behaved uukindly to her, and sought 
other company, frequently passing the evenings 
from home, which made her feel extremely un- 
happy, and knowing Mr. Hutton to be a wise man 
she thought he might be able to tell her how she 
could manage to cure her husband. The case was 
a common one, and he thought he could prescribe 
for it without losing his character as a conjurer. 

“ The remedy is a simple one,” said he “ and I 
have never known it to fail. Always treat your 


| husband with a smile.” 


The woman expressed her thanks, dropped a 
courtesy and went away. 
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A few months after- 
with a cautious step he entered the engine / wards she waited on Mr. Hutton witha couple of 
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advice, and her husband was cured. 
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toned iDher eye 
He no lon- 
ger sought the company of others, but treated her | 
with constant love and kindness. 
~— 0-9 @ Gt — 
THE “ EXTRAORDINARY” NUMBER 
SEVEN. 

On the 7th of the 7th month, a holy observance 

was ordained to the children of Israel, who feasted 


eee ee eee 


6 fine fowls, which she begged him to accept.— 
She told him, while a fear of joy and gratitude lived in New York a 


ad followed bis. baxivg, bin 


‘the Post-office for letters, but for several mornings 


{ 


eee 


Mr. Hoeven witn a Ho,” Some years ago SSeS 
a lawyer, named Oden, who 
sent him to 





Ogden reprimanded him, having ascertained that 
there were several letters for him remaining in 
the Post, office. 

“An” sure,” said Pat, “didn’t I hask for letters 
for Masther Hogden, and didn’t ke tell me to go 
about my business, for there warn’t any ? Sare 


7 days and remained 7 days in tents; the 7th | enongh, your honor's name is Misther Hogden.” 


year was directed to be a sabbath of rest for all 


things, and at the end of 7 times 7 years com- | 


menced the grand Jubilee; every 7th year the 


land lay fallow; every 7th year there was a grand | 


release from all debts, and bonds were set free. 
From this law might have originated the custom 
of binding youths to 7 years’ apprenticeship, and 
of punishing incorrigible offenders by transportation 
for 7, twice 7, or three times 7 years. Ancicntly 
a child was not named before 7 days, not being 


accounted fully to have life before that periodical | 


day. The teeth spring out in the 7th month, and 
are shed in the 7th year, when infancy is chang- 
ed into childhuod. At thrice 7 years the facul- 
ties are devolped, manhood commences, and man 
becomes legally competent to all civil acts ; 
times 7 a man is in full possession of his strength ; 
at five times he is fit for the business of the world ; 
at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise, or never ; 
at 7 times 7 he is in his apogee, and from that time 
decays ; 
climateric, or year of danger ; and ten, times 7, or 
three score years and ten, was by the royal prophet 
pronounced the period of human life. 
— 9D © Cte — 

A Puitapetria friend who writes a story as 
well as he tells one, which is a rare art, sends us, 
among others, the subjoined :— 

A certain genuine Dutchman in this city has 
distinguished himself of late by very remarkable 
actions, but nothing richer than the following:— 

Resolving to be divorced from his wife, he put 
the case into the hands of an eminent lawyer and 


at four | 


x | I am so because I am not to be won by the power 
at nine times 7, or 63, he is in his grand | 


ti 


departed for the south, where he was absent fora | 


year. Oureturning, he walked into the “ legal | 
den,” and with head bolt upright, gravely in- 
quired— 


“ How doseth it do mit ter divorce between me | 


and my vife ?” 


“ Why really, Meinheer, I have'nt been able to | 
domuch during your absence, but now you're | 


back, we'll go ahead.” 

“ Yaw ; den be so goct as toinfrom me vot te 
expenses might have peen ven de divorce will be 
concluded.” 

The man of law, after calculating and summing | 
up the items, informed him that the “ damage” 
would probably amount to two hundred and fifty 
dollars when the divorce should be obtained 

Very well den,” replied, Meinheer, “I vould 
ask you, if, to save de expenses, and spare de 
droubles, it vould not be pest to squash de whole 
proceeding—for mind vife is tead!”—Knick. 

— 55D ¢ Gato 

To injure a man’s sight, there is nothing worse 
than sudden wealth. Leta wood sawyer draw a 
ten thousand dollar prize, and in less than a month 
he will not be able to recugnise even the man that 





“used to go security for him.” 


} 


‘ 
‘ 


no. ‘* Sure now.” 


“Poh, poh,” exclaimed the master, ‘ not 
Hogden bot Ogden—not Hogden with an H; but 
Ogden with an O. Now see if you can dy better | 
next time.” 

The servant went next morning, saying, “ Is | 
there any letters for Misther Hogden ?” 

The clerk looking over the H’s again answered | 
says Pat, “it’s not Misther 
Hogden with a Haiich, but Misther Hogden with | 


} 
This explained the matter, and Pat got his | 


letters, and highly delighted, took them home to 
his master, 


Love anp Law.—A young lawyer who had 
paid his court to a lady without much advancing 
his suit, accused her one day of being insensible to 
the power of love. 

“It docs not follow, ” she archly replied, “ that 
of attorney.” 

‘* Forgive me,” replied the suitor,“ but you | 
should remember thatall the votaries of Cupid | 
are solicitors.” 


— iD ao — 


A Sout asove Srearinc.—When young Billy 
Bottom lost one of his fingers a few evenings ago, 
‘* Old Saratoga” overheard 
tween him and Sheesicks, in reference to the loss. 


a conversation 


« Billy, how did you lose your finger ?” 

“ Easy enough,” said Billy. 

* I s’pose so, but how ?” 

‘I guess you'd had lost your'n if it had been 
were mine was.” 

“* ‘That don't answer my question.” 


“ Wall, ef you must know,” said Billy, “ I had | 


to cut it off, else steal the trap.” 
— 38D ¢ Geo — 
“ Anp would you believe it,” said a rather green 
specimen of Erin to us, the other day, “ they tried 
to stuff me at South Aston, that the world wint 
round all the time.’ We tried to convince him 
* Why, the devil 
“if yon 


that such was really the case. 
choke me,” he continued, 

crezy as any ov’em. 
all last night, with me candle, and a tumble of wa- 


he returned without them, on which account Mr. 
4 
‘ 
} 
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, the article is copied entire : 


' gives a man a nice farm for burying him. 


95 
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Unmarntep young ladies, read this, and never 
let slip a fair opportunity to get doubled: ** Swe- 
denborg says, that though the virgins he saw in 
heaven were beautiful, the wives were incompar- 
ably more beautiful, and went on increasing in 
beauty evermore.” 

— 58D Co — 


An Experessive Ositvary.—The following, 


' which we copy from an English paper, is one of 


the most concentrated obituary notices we have 
read fora long time. With the exception of the 
name, occupation, and residence of the deceased 
** He was a native of 
Massachusetts, and weighed 250 pounds.” 

— 9355 ¢ Gato —— 

A ricu miser, in Auburn, New York, is to be 
buried in Owasco Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
near that town. He has a stone coffin made, 
which takes twelve yoke of oxen to draw it. He 
He is 
to take him into the middle of the lake and sink 
him. 

— 5D OC — 

Tue Girts,—They think of Hymen and they 
can’t help sighing. When their lovers forsake 
them they can’t help crying. They sit at the 
window and can’t help spying. They screw up 


, their corsets, bring on consumption, and can’t help 


dying. 
—° 5D 6 Cato —— 
Muttoney says that the first thing that an Irish- 
man’s children learn in America, is to forget their 


| parents. Out of a family of fourteen he says he has 


only one boy, (and he can’t fight,) who ever con- 
_ descends to cdllhim anything but a d fur- 





| rener, from Michaelmas to January. 
— 5 6 Garo — 


Love anp Frienpsuipr.—He who has never 


/ sought fur love or friendship, is ten times more 


be- | 


wretched than he who has lost both. 
— 5D) © Gato — 
Women— Women are like old-fashioned houses, 
with many doors and windows. Itis far easicr to 


gain entrance into their hearts, than to see through 


} them 


— De Cato— 

Tue Country.— The country is a sugar plum, 
which should be tal 1 when we want the bitter 
pill of city life to go down easily. 

—— 05D © Casto — 

Ir you open not the door to the devil, he goes 
away. 

— 2 ¢ i — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deductin 


ain’t as ) 
Shure, and did'nt I sit up | 


ter on a chair, to see it go, and divil a peg did it 


Och, git out with your nonsense.” 
— oD Geto — 


** Come here my lad,’ 
about nine years old. 


move. 


’ said an attorney to a boy 
The boy came and asked 
The 
lawyer answered, “ acase between the people and 


the attorney what case was to be tried next. 


ly to gain the action?” The boy replied—* I guess 


the amount of postage — 

E. L. B. Gloverville, N. Y. $100: 8. E. S. Philadelphia, 
Penn 81.00; P. M. Chaumont, N. Y. as E. L. W. Jay, 
N. Y. $1,00 

— a 6 to — 
MARRIAGES. 

In Sing Sing Feb. 26th by Rev. M. Mickel, M. L. G. Man- 
chester, of Providence R. 1. to Miss Mary M. eledest daughter 
of Wm. Campbell Esq. Sing Sing. 

—o- =D ¢ Go — 


DEATHS. 


In this city in the morning of the 4th, inst. Rachel Jonn- 


nah. Daughter of Joshua and Lydia E. Silveroail, “aged 2 


> months and 20 days 


) the devil—which do you think will be most like- | 


it will be a pretty bad squeeze—the people have | 


the most money, the devil the most lawyers.” 


At his late residence in Ghent, on the 10th inst. Cornelius 
New, of congestion of the brain, aged 46 years 

7 this city, March 8th, Lousin ‘Weaver, wife of ‘Thomas 

. Thompson. in the 24th year of ber age. 


e 
~~ this city, March 9th, Miss Margaret Ten Eyck, aged 48 7 
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years. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


MY MOTHER! 


My Mother ! oh what grief to know, 
Her face no more we'll see ; 

For she has joined that angel throng— 
To all eternity. 


Sadly we watched beside her bed, 
And knew her failing fast ;— 
Dreading until the sommon came, 

How suddenly at last ! 


But oh ! how hard itis to part, 
With loved ones, and forever ; 

Hoping, but yet ‘tis all in vain, 
Death every tie wil! sever. 


Amid the busy cares of life, 
We strive to hide our grief ; 

But when alone, our tears will flow, 
Affording us relief. 


We feel that thou art happy now, 
Thy pilgrimage is o'er ;— 

And thou with raptured saints above, 
Sing'st praises ever more! 


O God ! to thee, we look for aid, 
Sastain us by thy love; 
So when at last we're called from hence, 
We'll join thy choir above, 
ELvLena. 
— 04880 @ Gato —— 
For the Rural Repository. ° 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Cnranotno skies, ond changing world! 
Children, like the leaves are whirled 
Here, and these and every where. 
While I. in my old arm chair— 

Sir, and think of other days, 

When my path, thro’ pleasant ways 
Lay, with roses round me strewn, 
Withered— faded—vanished—gone ! 
Changes round me every where, 
Earth and sky, and sea and air; 

Sun, and moon and stars appear 

Not to me, as once they were. 

Even these familiar things, 

And the birds with fluttering wings, 
Leaves, that rustie on the trees, 
Moanings of the expiring breeze, 
Dusky twilight, as it steals 

Round me, nought but change reveals. 
Morning, noon, and evening come, 

1 am still in my own home ; 

But the loved ones, whom I saw 
Daily round my table draw; 

Where are they ? my household band? 
One, is in the * Spirit Land.” 

In foreign climes my youngest son, 
Three, to fair Wisconsin gone. 

Thro’ the parlors, lone I walk, 

With the dear departed talk. 

View the sofas, lounges, chairs ; 
Each, some fond remembrance bears. 





All alone—their names I cal!, 

On my cars no answers fall ; 

Net a word, no voice, no sound, 
As I gaze on all around. 

All is changed—and I, myself, 
Seem more like a wandering elf, 
Than a woman, as I've been, 
Blithe and happy as a Queen, 

Mid my pearls and diamonds bright, 
Never dreaming of a night— 
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When their lustre would Sepik; * 
Light, and comfort of my heart. 
Change—change—change—is everywhere. 
Earth and sky, and sea and air! 
Every earthly tie seems riven, 
And my only balm is heaven. 
Roll, roll on, ye rapid hours, 
Fade away ye summer flowers, 
Howl ye storms, ye lightnings flash, 
Rise ye billows, rise and dash, 
Cluster round, what e’er for me, 
Fixes here, my destiny ! 
Watt me onward to that shore, 
Where no fierce tornadoes roal ; 
Laud me safely in that home, 
Where no changes ever come. 
Sag Harbor, L. J. 1831. 


——_ iD Gao — 
THE LAMENT OR THE OLD FARMER. 
A1r—Sue sToors To CONQUER. 


They tell me I'm behind the times, 
And may be it isso ; 

I'm sure I can’t keep up with them, 
So very fast they go. 

I hear of lightning telegraphs, 
Of railroads and of steam, 

Of gold that’s found so plenty 
Tt seemeth like a dream. 

I dread these innovations that 
Are coming o'er the land— 

New manners aud new customs which 
I do avt understand. 

I've no doubt they are very fine, 
But 1 wish they all were o'er, 

For no one seems as happy now 
As in good old days of yore. 

My sturdy sons, in days of yore. 
Arose with morning's light ; 

Aad the echoing woods, with crashing roar. 


Gave token of their might. 


The “ logging camp” and“ sugar camp” 
Were pleasant then to see ; 

Oh they heeded nos the cold or damp, 
With hearis so stout and free. 

My grandsons now, in smart sack coats. 
Go off to heep a store; 

With canes and rings they strut about, 
Unlike the days of yore, 

We've moved into our parlor now, 
Aud fuin would be genteel; 

I mast not shave iy axe handles, 
My wife's Juid by her wheel. 

We've © Lady’s Books” aod pictures fine ; 
Of card baskets a score, 

All made with sky blue paper, and 
With wafers passed o'er. 

Almira Jane cuts paper flowers, 
Juliana plays and sings; 

They are both be-flounced and furbeluwed 
With streamers and with strings 

They ask “ if Dickens’ last is out 7” 
I think the dickens in 

The ladies of the present day, 
Who neither “ toil nor spia!" 


But wiih worsted work for slippers, 
They pass away their hours, 


And mark the toes with“ Hope” or “ Love” 


Or horrid little flowers. 


Or cushions soft, in colors bright, 
Are wrought with Cupid stout, 

And red faced Abrahams unpolite 
Are turning Hagar's out. 


It was not thas their mothers did, 
In good old days of yore ; 


When wheel and loom, from fleece of flock. 


Made all the clothes we wore. 
In days of yore the chimney wide 
A blazing fire did grace; 
And the circle that surrounded it, 
Showed many a smiling face. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Then the apples and the nuts, also 
The foaming cider ean, 

Went round with song and harmless mith , 
And cheered “ the inner 


Then my anecdotes to Christmas folks 
Would set them in a roar ; 
Yow * Grandpa with his ancient Jokes,” 
Is voted quite a bore. 


And the circle gay is found no more, 
’Tis scattered far and wide, 

Some bave left home and settled, 
Some ruamedabroad and died. 


The temperance folks have felled the trees 
We've now no cidercup ; 

And air-tight stoves make dark our rooms, 
While chimneys are bricked up. 


“ The clever folks all, all are dead,” 
We'll sce them here no more, 

And there’s nothing done and nothing said, 
As ‘twas in days of yore.— Boston Journal. 
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EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Ske ches, Amusing 


| Miscellany, Humorous and Historieal Aneedotes, Valuable 


; Recipes, Poetry, &e. 


Ihe first Number of the Tuwenty- 
seventh Volume of the Ruxat Reposrrory will be issued on 


Speman the 19th of October, 1850. 


* Repository’ circulates among the most intelligent 


families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
il that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter facentury ; amid the n v 
changes that have taken plac@ andthe ups and downs of |i! 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished 
himble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until itis 


the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS 
WA A 0 AY We 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Sutord ¥ in thé Quarto form, eontnining twenty six 
bers » ‘4 eight pages each, with a tithe page amd index to 
the volun making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
ein! ‘Hodhend with numerous Bogravings, and conseqnently it 
[Il be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
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t of the extra expense ; butthe matter contained in one. and a 
’ the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer 
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sendit ig fort! ve 27ih volume, eno have us many copies o feither 
of these volumes as they wich et the same rare usthnt vo 
ume. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex: 


cept when a whole set is wanted. 
Clubs! ! 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! 
1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


2 Copies for = v 


3 do. S00, do. 66 de, 
5 do. &: 00, do. 60 do. 
fal do, S4.00, do. de. 
1 do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
b 4 do. BIO00, do. 45 do, 
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55 do. 825.00, da 435 de. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
he sent as soon ns possible to the publisher. 
iP No subseription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the yeat 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
WILLIAM B.S “TODDARD. 
Hudson. Columbia, Co. N. Y 
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